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The Contemporary Gnostic Fallacy 


WICE in recent months, on occasions of more 

thai casual importance, men of more than or- 
dinary influence in national life have voiced unex- 
pected and closely parallel views which have attracted 
widespread comment. 

In the major address at the dedication of the great 
new observatory at Palomar last June, Mr. Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick, former President of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, declared: “Knowledge is not 
enough. . . . Unless we can anchor our knowledge 
to moral foundations, the ultimate result will be 
dust and ashes. . . . The towering enemy of man is 
not his science but his moral inadequacy. . . . If this 
final Nemesis overtakes the pretensions of modern 
man, it will be (due to) the impotence and immatu- 
rity of his ethical codes.” 

A month later, in Mr. UVewey’s speech accepting 
the Republican nomination for the Presidency, the 
most oft-quoted passage read: “Our problem is 
within ourselves. We have found the means to blow 
the world, physically, apart. Spiritually we have 
yet to find the means to put together the world’s 
broken pieces . . . to make a good society.” 

The frequent reference to both these statements 
in public print and in private conversation suggests 
that they have struck response in the minds of many, 
and are therefore worthy of rather careful analysis. 
One of the most striking, and heartening, features 
of contemporary thought is its growing recognition 
that the world’s problems are not primarily intellec- 
tual or scientific but moral and spiritual; and that 
the current deficit which threatens the bankruptcy 
of civilization is not in technical knowledge but in 
ethical control. 

All this is noteworthy, and to be warmly wel- 
comed. But it does not quite carry us to the heart 
of the matter. Men’s attention is being directed to 
the true target. It has not yet been brought to 
focus on the bullseye. 

Behind both the quoted statements, and the widely 
prevalent outlook which they so admirably express, 
lies a covert assumption. It is the assumption that, 
though our basic problem is not technical or scien- 
tific but Moral and spiritual, it still lies in the realm of 


knowledge. What we need is to learn how to ac- 
complish what we desire. Mr. Fosdick speaks of 
the “immaturity of our ethical codes.’ And Mr. 
Dewey states, “We have yet to find the means to put 
together the world’s broken pieces.” This point of 
view further assumes that once men discern the 
right course, it will automatically be accepted and 
put to work as the determiner of their actions. To 
employ the current vernacular, we now “know what” 
(ethical control) ; our need, our current deficit, is in 
ethical “know-how.” This assumption rests upon 
the familiar Greek axiom, “knowledge is virtue.” 
Over against this classic Greek view which is also 
the prevailing contemporary view among men of the 
highest intelligence, character and public devotion, 
stands a central contention of the Hebraic-Christian 
understanding of man and his history. The latter 
concurs with the Hellenic outlook in its recognition 
that mankind’s greatest problems are never specu- 
lative or technical but moral and spiritual. It dif- 
fers from the Hellenic interpretation as to the pre- 
cise point within the realm of the moral and spiritu- 
al which is pivotal. It maintains that men’s ineffec- 
tiveness in the ethical realm arises, never primarily 
from defective apprehension of what they ought to 
be and do, but from deficient devotion to what they 
know well enough they ought to be and do; not from 
ignorance but from willfullness. The fatal deficit is 
never in the realm of intellect but rather in the realm 
of action; not knowledge but devotion; not failure 
to discern the right but unwillingness to practice it. 
From this conviction, absolutely central in the 
Christian comprehension of the human problem, a 
vital corollary follows: Loyalty to light discerned 
is itself the essential precondition for discovery of 
further light. In morals, the pathway to new knowl- 
edge is through obedience to truth already, if dimly, 
seen. There is a direct, though incommensurable, 
causal relation between integrity of character, ear- 
nestness of purpose, fidelity in action and capacity 
to discern new truth. “Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.” “Why call ye me ‘Lord, 
Lord,’ and do not the things which I say. Not every- 
one who saith unto me ‘Lord, Lord’ shall enter into 





the Kingdom of Heaven, but he who does the will of 


my father which is in heaven.” “He who wills to do 
the will of God shall know the truth.” 


Yes, but how can we do God’s Will unless we 
know what that Will is? To which, the Christian 
answer is twofold. We can give our complete alle- 
giance to the total Will of God, in order that we 
may thus discover what the detailed specifications of 
that Will for us are. And, secondly, we always do 
know bits of the total Will of God, here and here 
and here, which we are not willing. It is only as we 
will these specific fragments of the total Will of 
God already seen that the larger and fuller Divine 
Purpose can make itself known to us. 

This truth is a common-place of human experi- 
ence. Each of us is always in the situation of know- 
ing more truth than we are practicing. Yes, and 
of being estopped from seeing the farther and larger 
truth by disregard or denial of the truth already in 
hand. “I do not ask to see the distant scene; one 
step enough for me” is the authentic cry of the mor- 
ally earnest soul, always. 

The distinction to which we are pointing is re- 
vealed, or rather disguised, in both statements 
quoted. Mr. Fosdick points to “the impotence and 
immaturity of our ethical codes.” “Immaturity” 
suggests a lack of adequate discernment; the cure of 
this deficiency is presumably through larger and 
truer insight. But “impotence” in ethical practice 
may not be due to insufficiency or immaturity in 
ethical knowledge, but to failure to put into practice 
the insight we already possess. That is precisely 
our situation. Mr. Dewey declares, “Our problem 
is within ourselves. . . . We have yet to find the 
means to put together the world’s broken pieces.” 
Between his first and second sentences, he uncon- 
sciously shifts the focus of reference from the 
springs of individual character (“‘within ourselves”) 
to the complexities of corporate relationships (“to 
put together the world’s broken pieces .. . to make 
a good society”). By the same token, he shifts the 
point of central need—the bullseye at which we 
should aim—from the dynamics of personal action 
to the technique of social adjustment. 

The distinction is not merely verbal, and it is not 
trivial. As a matter of fact, it directs us at one and 
the same time to both the hub of mankind’s need in 
this time of peril and to the heart of Christianity’s 
greatest contribution to that need—not insight or 
interpretation, though here Christian Faith has in- 
valuable gifts; but dynamic, devotion. 

This does not mean that there is no place for the 
hardest kind of intellectual effort. But it places 
this effort in an altered context. Its objective is 





not primarily to discover what men ought to do, 
either in their private lives or in the infinitely com- 
plex and baffling issues of social reorganization, but 
to bring them to face and to do what they dimly 
know they ought to do. The goal is less an im- 
proved ethical code, or even a more precisely defined 
course of action, to be accepted by the mind, than 
the movement of wills in devotion to principles and 
courses already clear enough. Within the target of 
more effective ethical undergirding for the techni- 
cal knowledge of contemporary society, the bullseye 
is—the dynamics of character, of action. This is 
precisely the point of true Christianity’s supreme 
and unique power. me. Vs. B 


An Adequate 
Christian Culture 


LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


O more heartening illustrations of the maturity 
of the cultural life of America have come 
within the reach of readers in the United States 
than the recently published Literary History of Eng- 
land edited by Professor Albert C. Baugh of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and the Literary His- 
tory of the United States prepared by a group of 
American scholars. In the Literary History of 
England you have an intimate and comprehensive 
survey of English literature, each period discussed 
by a man of cosmopolitan culture and the closest 
and most adequate knowledge of the period of which 
he writes. The Literary History of the United 
States impresses you at once by its freedom from 
self-conscious provinciality. When one sees the 
American achievement in the light of a really cos- 
mopolitan culture and understanding, a new dignity 
is given to the whole discussion. 

The ecumenical movement in the Christian 
churches of the world requires the same sort of cos- 
mopolitan culture and understanding. Too often an 
uncritical idealism leads men to be ready for co- 
operation without that discriminating and under- 
standing culture which can approach men of other 
communions genuinely apprehending what the ad- 
venture of each communion has meant as a part of 
the total apprehension of the meaning of the Chris- 
tian religion and its relation to the culture of the 
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world. iu leaders can use the passwords of 
each communion with a sympathetic comprehension 
of just what these passwords mean to those who 
use them, a new day will dawn in the relations of 
men belonging to different communions. This of 
course requires the closest and clearest theological 
thinking. But it also requires a cultural apprehen- 
sion which will make men at home with each other 
as they have never been before. We must ask of 
each leader that he pay the price of disciplined and 
understanding study which will enable him actually 
to be at home in the house of the mind which a man 
of a quite different communion inhabits. 


The whole tradition of the Greek churches is re- 
lated to an eager sense of the meaning of the In- 
carnation which gives to human life a new dignity 
and a new promise. The whole tradition of Latin 
theology is related to an apprehension of the mean- 
ing of the Cross which gives a great and driving 
power to that fine word, evangelical. These two 
traditions must cross-fertilize each other. No co- 
operation which does not include a real meeting of 
mind with mind is good enough for the great en- 
terprise. 


The Roman Catholic tradition is related to a large 
and commanding sense of corporate values. The 
Protestant tradition is related to a compelling sense 
of the importance of individual freedom. Carry 
one to an extreme and you have tyranny. Carry 
the other to an extreme and you have anarchy. But 
the central meaning of corporate values and of the 
free individual must be kept in ecumenical Christi- 
anity. Not through hostility, but by means of criti- 
cal and sympathetic understanding will the great 
goals be reached. The Anglican tradition is related 
to a profound sense of sacramental values. It is 
steeped in a faith that it is the very nature of the 
material to wear the livery of the spiritual, that the 
physical rightly understood is not the foe but the 
friend of the great and mysterious spiritual values. 
The tradition of the Society of Friends is related to 
the most earnest apprehension of the meaning of the 
inner life. Carried to an extreme this means an 
underestimate of intellectual structure and of the 
demands of organization. But the sense of the in- 
ner light must not be discarded. The Methodist 
tradition in curious fashion is related both to an 
emphasis upon Christian experience and upon or- 
ganization. Sometimes the sense of the pragmatic 
value of organization depletes the sense of spiritual 
values. But when the spitit of the living creature 
is in the wheels you have this tradition at its best. 
Here again there must be critical acceptance and 
not cool hostility. The Reformed tradition is re- 
lated to a massive and monumental apprehension of 
intellectual structure. Carried to an extreme this 
may become an intellectual scholasticism. But at 


its best it is a noble emphasis on the fact that Chris- 
tianity must be intellectually commanding if it is 
to be morally compelling or spiritually satisfying, 
and this witness must be kept at the very center of 
the ecumenical movement. The congregational tra- 
dition is related to an apprehension of the uncoerced 
loyalty and the public responsibility of the Christian 
man. The Baptist tradition relates this sense of the 
freedom of the Christian man to a deep historic 
sense of the finality of the scriptural sources. The 
Lutheran tradition is related to a sense that the 
freedom of the Reformation must be constantly re- 
lated to the sense of corporate values. In practi- 
cally every case you can say that the communion is 
right in its central assertion and tends to become 
provincial and ultimately wrong when it enters the 
realm of denial of the validity of the central witness 
of other communions. The whole witness of all the 
communions is needed for the building up of the ecu- 
menical faith. But if all this is to be full and gen- 
erous and really adequate there must be a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the rich and many sided 
culture with which each communion has been asso- 
ciated. History and biography and literary criti- 
cism must make their contribution to the great 
synthesis. 


But this large Christian culture must be sought 
not merely by theologians and clergymen. It must 
be the very air breathed by Christian laymen of 
every communion. The illiteracy of laymen as well 
as the illiteracy of many ministers in these great 
matters must be changed by profound processes of 
cultural discipline to noble understanding. It is not 
a good omen when it is sometimes found that the 
analysis of a period by a highly trained and culti- 
vated man of letters possesses a depth of understand- 
ing which religious writing about that period scarce- 
ly exhibits. The ecumenical movement must be 
characterized by full cultural sympathy as well as 
by the spirit of cooperation if it is to do its full work 
in the world. 


Author in This Issue 


Lynn Harold Hough is Dean Emeritus of the School 
of Theology of Drew University, and Vice-Chairman of 
the Board of Sponsors of CHRISTIANITY AND CRIsIs. 





We are happy to announce the election of Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin to the Editorial Board of CHRISTIANITY 
AND Crisis, and of President Charles S. Johnson and 
Mr. Benjamin Strong to the Board of Sponsors. Dr. 
Liston Pope, who has just been elected Dean of the 
Yale Divinity School, will be absent for the next six 
months on a research project in Africa. 








The Cult of Freedom in America 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


A’ analysis of the American criticisms of the 
report of the World Council of Churches on 
“The Church and the Disorder of Society” brings 
out in sharp relief what kind of problems a world 
church faces in dealing with the “ideologies” of va- 
rious nations. 

The reader may remember that the report affirmed 
that “Christian churches should reject the ideologies 
of both communism and laissez faire capitalism and 
should draw men away from the false assumption 
that these extremes are the only alternatives.” One 
may criticize this formulation on the ground that 
placing the two “ideologies” in this juxtaposition 
puts them on the same footing and obscures the dif- 
ference between communism, which is a secular re- 
ligion promising the redemption of mankind for 
every ill, and capitalism, which makes less absolute 
religious claims. Yet they do belong on the same 
footing on the level on which the report criticizes 
them both “because each made promises that they 
could not fulfill.” The one made the promise that 
justice would be an inevitable by-product of freedom 
and the other that freedom would be an inevitable 
by-product of the socialization of property. 

This double judgment has been justified, if jus- 
tification were required, by the very criticisms which 
have been leveled against the report, particularly in 
this country. These criticisms prove to what de- 
gree the uncritical devotion to freedom as the foun- 
tain source of all social virtue is an “ideology.” It 
must be remembered that “ideology” means a con- 
ception of truth or justice, tainted by self-interest. 
Despite obvious proofs in contemporary experience 
that a completely uncontrolled play of economic 
forces leads to vast disproportions of power, rather 
than to justice, American business leaders would 
evidently have been satisfied with nothing less than 
an uncritical paean of praise for the “free enterprise 
system” from the church. 


Thus the monthly letter of the National City 
Bank (December, 1948) criticizes the report’s asser- 
tion that “capitalism tends to produce serious ine- 
qualities” with the statement that “inequalities in 
Russia are greater than in the United States” and 
that “if people want equality, how can one explain 
the passion for lotteries and pools in the socialistic 
state?” The first answer would make it appear that 
the World Council expressed a preference for com- 
munism. Actually the report declares that one of 
the factors which contributes to the crisis of our age 
is “the vast concentrations of power, which under 
capitalism are mainly economic and under commu- 
nism are both political and economic.” It rejects 


the Marxist notion that the socialization of prop- 
erty will automatically make for justice. Socializa- 
tion as such makes for the concentration of economic 
and political power in the hands of one oligarchy. 
That is why the report asks Christians “to seek for 
new creative solutions which never allow either 
justice or freedom to destroy the other.” 

The dismissal of the concept of equality as a 
guiding principle of justice with the remark that 
people do not want equality or they would not in- 
dulge in lotteries is particularly irresponsible. The 
Chicago Tribune has an even more naive rejoinder. 
It declares that the churchmen do not understand 
that capitalism simply means the right to own pri- 
vate property and that “the corner peanut vendor 
if he owns his own machine is as much a capitalist 
as any one else.” There is not a suggestion of ab- 
stract equalitarianism in the Amsterdam document. 
Christianity has long known, as Marxism does not, 
that there must be functional inequalities in society 
and that inequalities of reward may also be neces- 
sary to incite men to a full performance of their 
function. But these facts do not invalidate equality 
as a general principle of justice. Most of the criti- 
cisms of the Amsterdam report do not even bother 
to reiterate the creed of the eighteenth century that 
equality will flow naturally from liberty. They are 
simply complacent about unjust inequalities which 
flow from inordinate disproportions of power in 
modern society. 

The National City Bank is even more complacent 
about the possibility of “social catastrophe and mass 
unemployment.” It declares that it is impossible to 
avoid occasional catastrophes particularly in highly 
developed societies “where fluctuations of human 
sentiment, optimism and pessimism, have a wider 
range to work in” than in primitive communities. 
In any case it is convinced that there is “no reason 
to assume that capitalism is less able to cope with 
this problem than some other type of society.” One 
reason for this complacency in America is undoubted- 
ly that wartime and postwar prosperity have tempted 
almost everyone to forget the social crises of our 
own American past and not to look at all at the 
social catastrophes which drove the masses of Eu- 
rope into communism. 


It is significant that every criticism of a free 
economy in the Amsterdam report is countered with 
the assertion by the American critics that greater 
evils would result from communism. This shows 


how justified the report was in declaring that Chris- 
tians should reject the “false assumption that the 
extremes are the only alternatives.” 
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middle ground is always rejected on the ground that 
any venture in the direction of planning will start 
us on the slippery slope toward communism. Thus 
“The Foundation for Economic Education” circu- 
lates a criticism of Amsterdam by Henry Hazlitt in 
which he declares that to “reject laissez faire capi- 
talism is by implication to reject the free market” 
and thereby to move toward “collectivist coercions 
and compulsions” which ought by now “be suffi- 
ciently discredited by what is happening in England, 
France and a score of other countries where the 
collapse of state planning has led to increased de- 
pendence upon capitalists in America.” One of the 
nicest “ideological” tricks in all of this barrage for 
American freedom is to attribute the poverty of 
Europe completely to its quasi-socialist economy and 
to say nothing about the degree to which the vicissi- 
tudes of war are responsible for the difference be- 
tween British poverty and American wealth, for 
instance. Not a single critic seems to be aware of 
the fact that an impoverished society will husband 
its resources more carefully and divide them with a 
more scrupulous concern for justice than a wealthy 
society. Everyone assumes that our economy is as 
free as it is because we are wiser and more virtuous 
than Europe; and not one seems to recognize that 
our freedom may be the fruit of especially favorable 
circumstances in America. Every critic assumes 
that our technical proficiency is derived from our 
free economy and not one recognizes that we had, 
for various reasons, gained technical advantages 
over the European economy long before it became 
quasi-socialist. 


Just as the American critics resent every criticism 
of an “ideology” which promises justice and secu- 
rity as inevitable by-products of freedom, so they 
also resent every suggestion in the World Council 
report that the power of communism is partly de- 
rived “from the revolt of the multitude against in- 
justice.” 


The National City Bank letter chides the report 
for defining communism as a “vision of human 
equality and universal brotherhood.” Actually the 
report does nothing of the kind. It declares that 
Christians should recognize “that for many, particu- 
larly for many young men and women, communism 
seems to stand for a vision, etc.” One rather sus- 
pects an intentional garbling at this point. It was 
aggravated by an egregious blunder in reporting a 
press conference of the present writer, which Mr. 
Charles Taft, head of the press section of the World 
Council, admitted to be “one of the worst mistakes” 
in reporting the conference. In Mr. Taft’s words: 
“When Niebuhr said the Soviet leaders foolishly 
thought that they could ultimately get rid of violence 
in cheir methods, he was quoted, in our own official 
transcript, as himself predicting that they would 
achieve this objective; quite the opposite of his 


whole philosophy.” While the mistake was a serious 
one, and was naturally spread much more widely 
than the official corrections, one has the uneasy feel- 
ing that many of the critics would object as seri- 
ously to the original proposition as to the erreoneous 
version. 

The point at issue was that the Amsterdam re- 
port assumes that though there is a great similarity 
in the practices of communist and fascist tyranny, 
there is a great difference in theory; and that the 
difference is important. In the one case we deal 
with pure moral cynicism, which acknowledges no 
law except the interest of the nation and the pride 
of a race. In the other case we are dealing with a 
moral utopianism which justifies present tyranny by 
the vision of a free society and universal brother- 
hood hoped for as the end-product of the “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.” It would have been instruc- 
tive for some American critics to have heard the 
testimony of European, Asiatic and African church 
leaders which stood behind the statement that 
“Christians who are beneficiaries of capitalism 
should try to see the world as it appears to many 
who know themselves excluded from its privileges 
and who see communism as a deliverance from pov- 
erty and insecurity.” 


The organ of the economic research department 
of the Chamber of Commerce declares that the as- 
sertion, that “communistic revolt expresses the dis- 
content of vast masses of insecure people,” “ignores 
the fact that such movements usually spring from 
the minds of well-fed intellectuals.” The illusions 
of intellectuals would of course be harmless without 
mass response. Some of the American critics have 
naively assumed that to define communism as “moral- 
ly utopian” is to praise it. A fellow-travelling edi- 
tor of an Episcopalian journal in this country, on 
the other hand, makes confusion worse confounded 
by objecting to the idea that a tyranny which rests 
upon utopian illusions may be more dangerous than 
one which rests upon moral cynicism. This idea he 
regards as an over-nice and dishonest ideology of a 
theologian who is trying to curry favor with busi- 
ness interests. The business interests, meanwhile, 
think the idea can only be explained by “communist 
infiltration” into the Christian church. One might 
assume from these varying criticisms that the “mid- 
dle ground” for which the report pleads simply does 
not exist in America. Either one must praise capi- 
talism as the final form of human society, or one 
must, with the fellow-travellers, accept the commu- 
nist utopian vision as a valid one. 

A particularly shrill note of indignation was 
sounded in the November issue of the “Empire Trust 
Letter,” an influential financial monthly. It articu- 
lates “the shock, the anger . . . shared by thousands 
of other thoughtful Americans, good Christians” at 
the Amsterdam “Dictatus Papae that assailed the 








very basis of Western faith.” “The Bishop of Ox- 
nam” is coupled with the Dean of Canterbury in the 
“activities of Communist-front organizations.” The 
Amsterdam churchmen are ridiculed for their “igno- 
rance of history and misapprehension of capitalism.” 
Lines for their reeducation are suggested. “Laissez 
faire never did mean the right of the powerful to 
ride roughshod over their fellowmen.” Warnings 
are sounded. “The files of the Dies Committee re- 
veal the astonishing affiliations of many church 
leaders with radical fronts and red transmission 
belts.” 


Practically all American critics of the report in- 
sist, incidentally, that when it pleads for new and 
creative solutions which avoid extremes, it is plead- 
ing for democratic socialism. Actually the report 
declares that though “in all parts of the world new 
controls have in various degrees been placed upon 
the free play of economic forces, yet there are eco- 
nomic necessities which no economic system can 
afford to defy. In our day, for instance, the need 
for the stability in the value of money, for the crea- 
tion of capital, and for incentives in production is 
inescapable and world-wide.” 

The report neither excludes socialization of prop- 
erty nor affirms it. It declares, “The church cannot 
resolve the debate between those who feel that the 
primary solution is to socialize the means of pro- 
duction, and those who fear that such a course will 
merely lead to a new and more inordinate combina- 
tion of political and economic power. In the light 
of the Christian understanding of man we must, 
however, say to the advocates of socialization that 
the institution of property is not the root of cor- 
ruption in human nature. We must equally say to 
the defenders of existing property relations that 
ownership is not an absolute right. It must, there- 
fore, be preserved, curtailed, or distributed in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of justice.” The re- 
port calls attention to the fact that ‘responsible 
management,” the influence of trade unions, and 
other wholesome forces make for justice within the 
framework of a “free society,” and insists that there 
is not “one” way of solving the vexing issue of pre- 
serving freedom without sacrificing justice; and of 
achieving justice without sacrificing freedom. 

The report is critical of all simple dogmas and 
rejects all illusions. If one could report fully on 
the kind of deliberations which went into the making 
of the report, it would be clear that the ecumenical 
quality of the report was truly a fruit of the ecu- 
menical breadth of many minds, from many parts 
of the world, which contributed to it. The Ameri- 
can criticisms of the report are a proof of its ecu- 
menical character. The critics wanted a report 


which spoke in an unequivocal American accent. 
Mr. Stanley High, in a criticism published in the 
Christian Century, thinks that the ecumenical char- 





acter of the report merely means that it was “drawn 
up to conform to the leftist’s beliefs of the church- 


’ 


men of Europe.” This seems to him a nefarious 
business, since Amsterdam was not speaking on 
“secondary matters on which honorable compromise 
is possible.’ He wanted American representatives 
to nail their flag to the mast and heroically stand 
for the truth without compromise. How does he 
establish the truth? The truth seems to be “the 
conclusions and convictions about capitalism held 
by a vast majority of the members of American 
Protestant churches.” He believes that the princi- 
ple of the “priesthood of all believers” should en- 
join the acceptance of the majority opinion in Amer- 
ica. Yet the application of the same principle to 
the world church involves the American representa- 
tives in a shocking “opportunism.” 

Actually, while the ecumenical council of the free 
churches is democratic in procedure, it does not quite 
move in terms of majority and minority opinion as 
does a political convention. It does have recourse 
to something like the common mind of the church, 
as that mind is informed by Biblical faith. Mr. 
High pounces upon Professor Bennett’s remark, 
that the report was not criticized at Amsterdam as 
unfair to capitalism, to prove that American Prot- 
estants were not up to their business of representing 
American opinion fairly and rigorously. It is bare- 
ly possible that some of the distinguished represen- 
tatives of non-socialist and anti-socialist political 
parties from Britain and America, who contributed 
to the report, had a better understanding of what it 
means to speak in the name of the church than Mr. 
High has. 

The theological standpoint from which Mr. High 
criticizes the report is particularly revealing. The 
report, declares Mr. High, reveals “how far the 
church . . . has transferred its concern from the 
spiritual business of converting men to the secular 
business of converting man’s institutions.” The re- 
port thus proved the “increasing secularization of 
our ecclesiastical leadership.” 


It would have been very amusing if the American 
churches had come to the World Council with Mr. 
High’s conception of what is spiritual and what is 
secular. Europe regards America as the fountain 
source of the “social gospel,” which always seemed 
to non-Americans a little too simple an answer to 
the problem of changing inadequate social and po- 
litical institutions. If America were to confront the 
world now with the new discovery that we don’t 
have to worry about institutions so long as we con- 
vert individuals, the non-American world would find 
that answer a little too simple also. Back in the 
anti-slavery days Mr. High would presumably have 
argued that we don’t have to worry about the insti- 
tution of slavery so long as we convert slave owners 
from cruelty to kindness. The whole democratic 
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rebellion against absolute monarchy seems to have 
been an error also. We should have converted the 
kings and thus redeemed absolute monarchy. 


One wonders how much of a conversion Mr. 
High envisages? Would the conversion of indi- 
viduals include such a change of heart as would 
emancipate men from an idolatrous devotion to the 
peculiar institutions of their nation as the only just 
and Christian ones? Would the conversion include 
a renunciation of the very secular idea that “when 


each man seeks his own he serves the commonweal” ? 
That is the notion which lies at the foundation of 
America’s uncritical devotion to freedom and its un- 
critical belief that justice flows automatically from 
freedom. Would the conversion make it possible 
for them to hear the judgment of God upon those 
“who lie upon beds of ivory and put far away the 
evil day, and cause the seat of violence to come 
near”; which is to say, would it redeem them from 
the moral complacency which informs most of these 
paeans of praise for the “free enterprise system”? 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Two Leading Chinese Christians 
on the Task of the Church 


Addressing a group of missionaries in Shanghai, Dr. 
S. C. Leung, General Secretary of the National Com- 
mittee of Y.M.C.A.s of China, Vice-President of the 
International Missionary Council and Chairman of the 
Hangshow University Board, stressed the necessity for 
the church to remain in the “liberated areas” of China, 
in order to be faithful to the command of Jesus Christ 
to go into all the world, and not only to the peaceful 
parts of the world. 

“With reference to the question whether it is wise 
for missionaries to remain in the threatened areas,” 
said Dr. Leung, “I feel that I am torn between two 
selves, the emotional self and the rational self. Purely 
as a Chinese I would speak emotionally. This is a civil 
war in China. All the trouble has been created by our- 
selves and we have no right to expect our foreign 
friends to stay on and suffer with us. As a Christian, 
however, I must speak rationally. Whether from the 
standpoint of idealism or from the standpoint of realism, 
it is better to have our foreign colleagues to remain 
with us wherever this is possible. Ideally speaking, the 
Church is international in character and world wide in 
scope. It is illogical for us not to prove that we are 
really an ecumenical church which transcends nationali- 
ties and races. Should this prove to be an embarrass- 
ment to the Chinese church, I feel that we must be 
prepared to suffer for such a principle. Realistically 
speaking, the mere absence of foreign missionaries 
in ‘liberated areas’ will not convince the new regime 
that the Chinese church has had no relationships with 
the churches abroad. There is no sense in trying to 
deceive them on this point. Of course this is a very 
grave decision that both the Chinese church and the 
foreign missionaries are called upon to make. Let 
us hope that any decision arrived at is made in accord- 
ance with God’s will. I am sure our Lord is a living 
one. He will rule and overrule now and forever... .” 

x * * 


A Chinese Christian leader writes from North China: 
“In Feng Yen, Shansi, four lady missionaries still 
remain there unmolested. Churches are open and pas- 
tors work as usual, receiving salaries. In Mukden 
which was ‘liberated’ recently, everything goes on as 


usual. But preachers are not allowed to receive salaries 
and schools are not permitted to receive tuition and 
other fees from students. In Tsi-nan, Shantung, which 
was taken by the Communists two months ago, both 
Cheeloo University and its Theological School still 
function, under grave limitations. They are, I under- 
stand, under financial difficulties both because of very 
unfavorable exchange rates and because of the difficulty 
of the sending in of funds. 


“Yenching University is determined to remain open 
and the School of Religion also as long as they are 
allowed a measure of academic freedom. We are ex- 
pecting a political change in the very near future. 
There are hopes that with moderate adjustments we 
may carry on. We have to rethink Christianity, disso- 
ciating the essential things of our faith from Western 
accretions. We are facing dangers but we are also fa- 
vored with great possibilities and opportunities. We 
must stand firm and bear witness .. . 


“Tf we succeed in our spiritual adventure, a bridge 
may be created between Christianity and Communism, 
between ‘The East’ and ‘The West.’ I am neither wor- 
ried nor anxious, for I have long known that what is 
happening now must come to pass. Federalism must 
be overthrown, agrarian reforms must be effected, and 
the mass of our people must in some way be delivered 
from other economic distress. . . .".—E. P. S. Geneva. 


Dibelius Pledges to Put 
Church in Public Life 


Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin said that he will work 
toward making the Evangelical Church in Germany 
(EKID) a more influential factor in the nation’s life. 
Dr. Dibelus is the newly-elected chairman of EKID, 
which comprises Lutheran, Reformed and United 
Churches in Germany. 


In an interview with Religious News Service the 
Berlin bishop said he intends to continue the policies 
introduced by his predecessor, Bishop Theophil Wurm 
of Wurttemberg. 


“Bishop Wurm’s greatest achievement,” Bishop Di- 
belius said, “was to lead the church out of a narrow 
privacy into active participation in public life. My in- 
tention is to strengthen this tendency, and use the 
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EKID as an instrument to exert influence in political, 
social and public affairs generally.” 

Questioned regarding a recent speech in Hamburg 
in which he denounced “destructive tendencies” in the 
State, Dr. Dibelius said he was “firmly convinced that 
the tendency towards totalitarianism existing in nearly 
all nations constitutes the gravest danger for humanity.” 

“The terrible risk,” he declared, “is that these instru- 
ments of power will clash, resulting in war—atomic 
war. Our duty is to oppose this tendency toward an 
all too strong influence by the State on people’s lives. 
The State must not be allowed to monopolize certain 
sections of general life, such as young people’s educa- 
tion. I believe the impulse in this direction will only 
come from the Christian church. 

“Even in Germany, where no freedom of action can 
exist until political liberty is regained, the church can 
do much by holding a vision of what should be done 
before the people. Quoting Holy Scripture, I may say 
that the church would rather stress the second part of 
Christ’s declaration, ‘Render to Caesar what is Caesar’s, 
and to God what is God’s.’”—Religious News Service. 


Hromadka Blames Christians 
for “Turmoil of Today” 


Prof. Joseph L. Hromadka, prominent Czech theo- 
logian, called upon the Christians of Prague to be as 
“energetic” in the fight against evil as Communists are 
in spreading their doctrines. 

“The turmoil of today is our own fault,” he de- 
clared at an interdenominational mass meeting held in 
Prague, “and not the fault of those who never believed 
in God and who saw that we did not fulfill our task 
of bringing peace to mankind.” 

Prof. Hromadka, a member of the John Hus Theo- 
logical Faculty, warned that lukewarm Christians were 
“feared by nobody.” 

“The non-Christian will only take notice when we 
Christians speak out in all seriousness. If we raise 
criticism and protest, it must be guided by faith and not 
self-interest.” 

Asserting that Christ “united us into one communion,” 
Prof. Hromadka added that Christians should not be 
afraid of “anything.” 

“We should do our task where we are in the name of 
Christ. We should listen to what is going on, then try 
to resolve the troubles. To believe in Jesus Christ is not 
to turn away from the problems in our changing social 
order, but to do our part, step by step, in the name of 
Jesus Christ. We are to help everybody.” 

Prof. Hromadka remarked that “the children of this 
world” were often more energetic in working for the 
solution of problems than Christians were in seeking a 
true solution. “They are doing from their perspective 
what Christians should be doing in the perspective of 
faith. 

“The Communists go through rigid examinations of 
themselves and their members to see if they are being 
faithful to their cause. Shouldn’t we Christians be test- 
ing ourselves?” —Religious News Service. 


Protests Anti-Protestant 
Attitude of Greek Government 


A protest against what was alleged to be an anti- 
Protestant attitude on the part of the Greek govern- 
ment was made from Athens by the Rev. Arghos Zodhi- 
atis, pastor of the Greek Evangelical church in Katerini, 
Macedonia. 

In an article published in the Evangelical World, of- 
ficial organ of the Evangelical Church of Greece, he 
cited as manifestations of anti-Protestantism the 
recent trial of Dr. George A. Hadjiantoniou, moderator 
of the General. Assembly of the Greek Evangelical 
Church; and a ban against radio broadcasting by the 
Evangelical Youth Choir of Thessalonika. 

Dr. Hadjiantoniou was sentenced to two months’ im- 
prisonment on a charge of “illegal” circulation of non- 
Orthodox Christian literature. The sentence was sub- 
sequently set aside. 

As for the choir, Dr. Zodhiatis said, it was invited 
to resume broadcasting, but was informed it would have 
to do so anonymously and instead of religious hymns, 
it would be required to sing only songs.—Religious 
News Service. 
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